ARNOLD, Todd J. see BLOCH, Peter H. (March 2003) 


A 


AHLUWALIA, Rohini (2002), How Prevalent Is the Neg- 


ativity Effect in Consumer Environments? (September), 
270-279. 


The negativity effect, or the greater weighing of negative as compared 
with equally extreme positive information in the formation of overall 
evaluations, is widely believed by media planners and appears to be 
a well-proven phenomenon in consumer psychology. Although this 
effect has been extensively documented under conditions of moderate 
to high processing involvement in the literature, its robustness in 
consumer environments may be overstated. Specifically, there are 
important differences between the experimental settings in which this 
effect has typically been obtained and marketplace conditions. For 
instance, subjects in past studies have typically evaluated unknown 
or hypothetical targets with the goal of forming an accurate impres- 
sion. In the marketplace, consumers may be familiar with brands and 
likely to process brand-related information with a variety of other 
processing goals, such as impression and defense motivation. Using 
two experiments, this re-inquiry delineates conditions under which 
the negativity effect is likely to emerge and those under which it may 
be less likely to occur. 


ALBA, Joseph W. see BOLTON, Lisa E. (March 2003) 
ALBA, Joseph W. see VAN OSSELAER, Stijn M. J. (March 


2003) 


ARENI, Charles S. (2002), The Proposition-Probability 


Model of Argument Structure and Message Acceptance 
(September), 168-187. 


Drawing on aspects of logic, classical rhetoric, psycholinguistics, so- 
cial psychology, and probability theory, this article develops the prop- 
osition-probability model (PPM) of argument structure and message 
acceptance in which verbal arguments are decomposed into arrays of 
three types of propositions: (a) product claims, (b) data supporting 
those claims, and (c) conditional rules specifying the relationship 
between the data and the claims. The propositions making up a given 
argument can be stated, entailed, presupposed, conversationally im- 
plicated, and/or linguistically signaled. Message acceptance is based 
on the formation and/or modification of beliefs corresponding to the 
propositions in a given argument. For purposes of making precise 
predictions regarding the effectiveness of various argument structures, 
these beliefs are represented in terms of probabilities associated with 
each proposition. Several postulates are derived from the PPM, and 
directions for future research on communication and persuasion are 
discussed. 


B 


BARGH, John A. (2002), Losing Consciousness: Automatic 


Influences on Consumer Judgment, Behavior, and Mo- 
tivation (September), 280-285. 


Consumer research has largely missed out on two key developments 
in social cognition research: the growing evidence that much of social 
judgment and behavior occur without conscious awareness or intent 
and the substantial moderating influence of social- and self-related 
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goal pursuits on basic cognitive and reasoning processes. This evi- 
dence is described and its implications are drawn for noncons- 
cious—including subliminal—influences on consumer behavior. The 
consumer research domain appears ideal for the necessary next wave 
of this research: the assessment of how much of a role nonconscious 
influences play in real life in decisions and behavior that are of real 
consequence to the individual. 


BAUMGARTNER, Hans (2002), Toward a Personology of 


the Consumer (September), 286-292. 


Personality research has long been a fringe player in the study of 
consumer behavior. Little research is directly devoted to personality 
issues, and if consumer personality is investigated at all, it tends to 
be from the narrow perspective of developing yet another individual 
difference measure in an already crowded field of personality scales 
or considering the moderating effects of a given trait on some rela- 
tionship of interest. Understanding the individual person in his or her 
role as a consumer should be a key issue in the study of consumer 
behavior, but in order to realize this vision the scope of personality 
research has to be broadened. In this essay I discuss recent work in 
personality psychology that may serve as the foundation for the de- 
velopment of a personology of the consumer, in which people are 
seen as dispositional, goal-striving, and narrative entities engaged in 
consumption in the broadest sense. 


BLOCH, Peter H., Frédéric F. BRUNEL, and Todd J. 


ARNOLD (2003), Individual Differences in the Cen- 
trality of Visual Product Aesthetics: Concept and Mea- 
surement (March), 551-565. 


This research conceptualizes and develops a scale to measure indi- 
vidual differences in the centrality of visual product aesthetics 
(CVPA), defined as the level of significance that visual aesthetics hold 
for a particular consumer in his/her relationship with products. Three 
related dimensions of product aesthetics centrality emerged from the 
research: value, acumen, and response intensity. A series of eight 
studies provided evidence that the CVPA measure possesses satis- 
factory reliability and validity. Additionally, this research illuminates 
important differences between high and low CVPA consumers in 
product-design-related evaluations and behaviors and provides sug- 
gestions for future research employing the scale. 


BOLTON, Lisa E., Luk WARLOP, and Joseph W. ALBA 


(2003), Consumer Perceptions of Price (Un)Fairness 
(March), 474-491. 


A series of studies demonstrates that consumers are inclined to believe 
that the selling price of a good or service is substantially higher than 
its fair price. Consumers appear sensitive to several reference 
points—including past prices, competitor prices, and cost of goods 
sold—but underestimate the effects of inflation, overattribute price 
differences to profit, and fail to take into account the full range of 
vendor costs. Potential corrective interventions—such as providing 
historical price information, explaining price differences, and cueing 
costs—were only modestly effective. These results are considered in 
the context of a four-dimensional transaction space that illustrates 
sources of perceived unfairness for both individual and multiple 
transactions. 


BRENDL, C. Miguel, Arthur B. MARKMAN, and Claude 


MESSNER (2003), The Devaluation Effect: Activating 
a Need Devalues Unrelated Objects (March), 463-473. 


It is commonly assumed that an object capable of satisfying a need 
will be perceived as subjectively more valuable as the need for it 
intensifies. For example, the more active the need to eat, the more 
valuable food will become. This outcome could be called a valuation 
effect. In this article, we suggest a second basic influence of needs 
on evaluations: that activating a focal need (e.g., to eat) makes objects 
unrelated to that need (e.g., shampoo) less valuable, an outcome we 
refer to as the devaluation effect. Two existing studies support the 
existence of a devaluation effect using manipulations of the need to 
eat and to smoke and measuring attractiveness of consumer products 
and willingness to purchase raffle tickets. Furthermore, the evidence 
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between materialism and well-being within the broader context of an 
individual’s value system. In this article, we examine the relationship 
between material values and other important life values. In addition, 
we draw on values theory to examine a novel conceptualization of 
why materialism is antithetical to well-being. Specifically, our theory 
proposes that the individual orientation of material values conflicts 
with collective-oriented values, such as family values and religious 
values. This state of values conflict creates psychological tension, and 
this tension is associated with a reduced sense of well-being. Using 
both a survey sample of 373 adults from across the United States 
and an experimental study of 120 college students, we find consid- 
erable support for this conflicting values perspective. 


suggests that consumers are not aware of the devaluation effect and 
its influence on their preferences. 


BRILEY, Donnel A. and Robert S. WYER, JR. (2002), The 


CHOI, S. Chan see DESARBO, Wayne S. (June 2002) 
CROSS, Gary (2002), Valves of Desire: A Historian’s Per- 


Effect of Group Membership Salience on the Avoidance 
of Negative Outcomes: Implications for Social and Con- 
sumer Decisions (December), 400-415. 


Calling consumers’ attention to their cultural identity can make them 
aware of their membership in a group and, therefore, can induce a 
group mind-set. This mind-set, in turn, leads them to make decisions 
that minimize the risk of negative outcomes to both themselves and 
others. The effects of this mind-set generalize over both group and 
individual choice situations. These possibilities were confirmed in a 
series of six experiments. Results showed that making people feel 
part of an ad hoc group increased not only their use of equality as a 
basis for allocating resources to themselves and others, but also their 
tendency to compromise in individual consumer choice situations. 
Moreover, calling Asian and Western participants’ attention to their 
cultural identity also induced feelings of being part of a group and, 
as a result, had analogous effects on decisions in both group and 
consumer choice situations. 


BRUMBAUGH, Anne M. (2002), Source and Nonsource 


Cues in Advertising and Their Effects on the Activation 
of Cultural and Subcultural Knowledge on the Route to 
Persuasion (September), 258-269. 


This article examines how ads with different combinations of source 
and nonsource cues activate culture-bound cognitions among mem- 
bers of a dominant culture and members of a subculture within that 
dominant culture. As participants in both the dominant culture and 
their own subculture, members of subcultures are posited to possess 
knowledge of both groups. As such, their reactions to mainstream 
advertising are expected to be similar to those of members of the 
dominant culture. However, because members of the dominant culture 
are not as familiar with the subculture, their reactions to cues con- 
tained in subculture-targeted ads will differ from those of members 
of the subculture. Results of an experiment show that dominant culture 
source cues activate highly internalized dominant cultural models for 
all participants, leading to self-referencing and favorable ad attitudes. 
However, subculture source and nonsource cues interact to activate 
subcultural knowledge, induce self-referencing, and enhance ad at- 
titudes only among members of the subculture. 


BRUNEL, Frédéric F. see BLOCH, Peter H. (March 2003) 
BURROUGHS, James E. and Aric RINDFLEISCH (2002), 


Materialism and Well-Being: A Conflicting Values Per- 
spective (December), 348-370. 


Over the past decade, materialism has emerged as an important re- 
search topic. Materialism is generally viewed as the value placed on 
the acquisition of material objects. Previous research finds that high 
levels of material values are negatively associated with subjective 
well-being. However, relatively little is known about the relationship 


spective on Parents, Children, and Marketing (Decem- 
ber), 441-447. 


This historical analysis on marketing to children argues that the com- 
munications linkage between advertiser and child is more problematic 
than contemporary research models suggest. Cultural reactions to 
modern market society have led to constructions of childhood in- 
nocence that have both restricted and expanded consumption. Over 
the last century, this ambiguous response has produced repeated ef- 
forts to regulate advertising and has led to adult spending to restore 
wonder through giving to children. The implications of this analysis 
for marketing and consumer research is discussed. 


D 


DESARBO, Wayne S., Juyoung KIM, S. Chan CHOI, and 


Melinda SPAULDING (2002), A Gravity-Based Mul- 
tidimensional Scaling Model for Deriving Spatial Struc- 
tures Underlying Consumer Preference/Choice Judg- 
ments (June), 91-100. 


In multidimensional unfolding multidimensional scaling (MDS) pro- 
cedures, the predicted utility of a brand for a consumer is inversely 
related to the distance between that consumer’s ideal point and the 
brand position in the derived space. Most MDS models treat all brands 
the same regardless of their respective market share. In many product 
categories, however, consumer preferences are heavily influenced by 
the size of the existing market share (i.e., the brand mass). This article 
presents two versions of a new spatial methodology that incorporates 
the effects of brand as well as consumer mass via a spatial gravity 
model of consumer utility; that is, the attraction of a brand for a 
consumer depends not only on the distance of the brand from a 
consumer’s ideal point but also on the current market size of the 
brand, as weil as the consumer purchase pattern and volume. One 
version of the proposed model estimates brand positions and indi- 
vidual ideal points with two-way or three-way pick any/N binary 
choice data. The second version we develop provides the same spatial 
decomposition for two-way or three-way metric preference/domi- 
nance data. We also develop a series of nested MDS models to es- 
timate, test, and compare four different model structures with respect 
to any common data set. We illustrate the proposed methodology 
using an actual commercial application involving physician prescrip- 
tion behavior and examine competing model fits. 


DHAR, Ravi see NOWLIS, Stephen M. (December 2002) 
DHOLAKIA, Utpal M. and Vicki G. MORWITZ (2002), 


The Scope and Persistence of Mere-Measurement Ef- 
fects: Evidence from a Field Study of Customer Sat- 
isfaction Measurement (September), 159-167. 


Self-generated validity research has demonstrated that responding to 
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survey questions changes subsequently measured judgments and be- 
havior. We examine the scope and persistence of the effect of mea- 
suring satisfaction on customer behavior over time. In a field exper- 
iment conducted in a financial services setting, we hypothesize and 
find that measuring satisfaction (a) changes one-time purchase be- 
havior, (b) changes relational customer behaviors (likelihood of de- 
fection, aggregate product use, and profitability), and (c) results in 
effects that increase for months afterward and persist even a year 
later. These results raise questions concerning the design, interpre- 
tation, and ethics in the conduct of applied marketing research studies. 


E 


ESCALAS, Jennifer Edson and Barbara B. STERN (2003), 


Sympathy and Empathy: Emotional Responses to Ad- 
vertising Dramas (March), 566-578. 


This research examines differences in consumers’ sympathy and em- 
pathy responses to televised drama commercials. The research frame- 
work is multidisciplinary, for construct definition from humanities 
disciplines (aesthetics and philosophy) grounds the empirical testing 
of sympathy and empathy responses to advertising. Valid and reliable 
measurement instruments are developed to test relationships between 
sympathy and empathy as responses to classical and vignette adver- 
tising dramas. Results of two experiments indicate that sympathy 
responses mediate the effect of a drama advertisement’s form on 
empathy responses, with both sympathy and empathy directly en- 
hancing positive attitudes to an advertisement. 


H 


HAMILTON, Rebecca W. (2003), Why Do People Suggest 


What They Do Not Want? Using Context Effects to 
Influence Others’ Choices (March), 492-506. 


Previous research has demonstrated that people’s preferences for an 
alternative can be reliably influenced by the other alternatives with 
which it is considered. This article examines the role of context effects 
in interactive decision making. Three studies examine people’s in- 
tuitive abilities to influence others by leveraging context effects and 
their reactions when they believe others are manipulating the choice 
context to influence them. Experimental results show that people use 
context effects systematically when trying to influence others and, 
that under certain conditions, the perception of influence may enhance 
rather than decrease the effectiveness of this persuasion tactic. 


HOCH, Stephen J. (2002), Product Experience Is Seductive 


(December), 448-454. 


Product experience seduces consumers into believing that they learn 
more than is actually so. There are several reasons for this. First, 
experience is more engaging than most attempts at education, both 
more vivid and intentional, and consequently more memorable. Sec- 
ond, experience is viewed as nonpartisan, devoid of the didacticism 
of formal education and the self-serving interests of advertisers. Third, 
much of experience is ambiguous, but not recognized as such. Ex- 
perience supports a pseudodiagnosticity that draws the consumer in 
as a willing partner in the seduction. Finally, the endogeneity of tastes 
allows consumers to accommodate to chosen alternatives and results 
in infrequent regrets about being seduced. 


HOLT, Douglas B. (2002), Why Do Brands Cause Trouble? 


A Dialectical Theory of Consumer Culture and Brand- 
ing (June), 70-90. 


Brands are today under attack by an emerging countercultural move- 
ment. This study builds a dialectical theory of consumer culture and 
branding that explains the rise of this movement and its potential 
effects. Results of an interpretive study challenge existing theories of 
consumer resistance. To develop an alternative model, I first trace the 
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rise of the modern cultural engineering paradigm of branding, prem- 
ised upon a consumer culture that granted marketers cultural authority. 
Intrinsic contradictions erased its efficacy. Next I describe the current 
postmodern consumer culture, which is premised upon the pursuit of 
personal sovereignty through brands. I detail five postmodern brand- 
ing techniques that are premised upon the principle that brands are 
authentic cultural resources. Postmodern branding is now giving rise 
to new contradictions that have inflamed the antibranding sentiment 
sweeping Western countries. I detail these contradictions and project 
that they will give rise to a new post-postmodern branding paradigm 
premised upon brands as citizen-artists. 


I 


INMAN, J. Jeffrey and Marcel ZEELENBERG (2002), Re- 


gret in Repeat Purchase versus Switching Decisions: 
The Attenuating Role of Decision Justifiability (June), 
116-128. 


The decision-making literature has consistently reported that decisions 
to maintain the status quo tend to be regretted less than decisions to 
change it. We examine the consequences of repeat purchasing (main- 
taining the status quo) versus switching in the context of information 
regarding the reason for the decision (e.g., prior consumption episode, 
brand history), and we argue that there are situations in which repeat 
purchasing may cause as much or even more regret than switching. 
We contend that this effect depends on whether or not there is a 
justifiable basis for the decision. In a series of four studies, we show 
that if there is sufficient motivation to warrant a switch, consumers 
will feel less regret in the face of a subsequent negative outcome 
realized via a switch than in one realized via a repeat purchase. Our 
results imply that feelings of regret are mitigated when the consumer 
reflects and concludes that the decision was appropriate under the 
circumstances. 


J 


JOHNSON, Eric J. see MANDEL, Naomi (September 2002) 


K 


KAHN, Barbara E. see NOWLIS, Stephen M. (December 


2002) 


KATES, Steven M. (2002), The Protean Quality of Sub- 


cultural Consumption: An Ethnographic Account of 
Gay Consumers (December), 383-399. 


Previous work on subcultural consumption presents structure, ethos, 
and subcultural boundaries as key theoretical aspects. These concepts 
are critically reconsidered through examining and interpreting eth- 
nographic fieldwork and the consumer accounts of 44 gay men in- 
terviewed during a study of a gay urban community. Original insights 
are developed in relation to consuming in a subcultural context. The 
findings include consideration of the following key aspects of sub- 
cultural consumption: (1) contested meanings of gay subcultural con- 
sumption, (2) consuming and constructing subcultural boundaries, and 
(3) negotiating individual distinction with consumption practices. 
Overall, findings indicate that the oppositional character of subcultural 
consumption is captured well by the proposed theoretical framework 
that takes into account contested meaning clusters; fluid subcultural 
boundaries; flexible subcultural, interpretive frameworks for consum- 
ing; and negotiation of individual tastes through subcultural 
consumption. 


KELLARIS, James J. see MANTEL, Susan Powell (March 


2003) 


KELLER, Kevin Lane (2003), Brand Synthesis: The Mul- 


tidimensionality of Brand Knowledge (March), 595-600. 


The increased priority placed on branding by marketers in recent years 
offers an opportunity for consumer researchers to provide valuable 
insights and guidance. In particular, in highly competitive market- 
places, marketers often must link their brands to other entities, for 
example, people, places, things, or other brands, as a means to im- 
prove their brand equity. Understanding this leveraging process re- 
quires understanding consumer brand knowledge and how it changes 
from such associations. In this essay, I identify some promising and 
productive current research on this topic, and I suggest some important 
issues for future research. I conclude that adopting broader, more 
holistic perspectives that synthesize the multidimensionality of brand 
knowledge is critical to advance branding theory and practice, both 
in general and with brand leveraging in particular. 
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courses supporting communality and disparaging market logics, al- 
ternative exchange practices, and positioning consumption as self- 
expressive art. Findings reveal several communal practices that 
distance consumption from broader rhetorics of efficiency and ra- 
tionality. Although Burning Man’s participants materially support the 
market, they successfully construct a temporary hypercommunity 
from which to practice divergent social logics. Escape from the mar- 
ket, if possible at all, must be conceived of as similarly temporary 
and local. 


L 


LIPKUS, Isaac M. see KELLER, Punam Anand (June 2002) 


KELLER, Punam Anand, Isaac M. LIPKUS, and Barbara LYNCH, John G., Jr. see WOOD, Stacy L. (December 2002) 


K. RIMER (2002), Depressive Realism and Health Risk 


Accuracy: The Negative Consequences of Positive 
Mood (June), 57-69. 


We examine the role of level of depression on updating of health- 
related risk estimates. Participants provided their risk of getting breast 
cancer before (baseline) and after (follow-up) receiving personalized 
(experiment 1) or standard (experiment 2) medical risk feedback. 
Although there were no significant differences in risk estimates at 
baseline, the follow-up risk estimates indicate that compared to non- 
depressives, depressives lowered their risk estimates such that they 
were more accurate or closer to the medical estimates provided in 
the risk feedback. In contrast to depressives, nondepressives with 
higher baseline risk estimates did not revise their follow-up risk es- 
timates because they were in a positive mood after receiving the risk 
feedback. 


KIM, Juyoung see DESARBO, Wayne S. (June 2002) 


KIVETZ, Ran and Itamar SIMONSON (2002), Self-Control 
for the Righteous: Toward a Theory of Precommitment 


to Indulgence (September), 199-217. 


Prior research has examined consumers’ use of self-control to avoid 
hedonic (myopic) temptations, such as overspending and smoking. In 
this research we investigate the opposite form of self-control, whereby 
consumers force themselves to indulge and avoid default forms of 
spending on utilitarian necessities and/or savings. In particular, con- 
sumers who have difficulty choosing items that are perceived as in- 
dulgences or luxuries (e.g., a cruise) over necessities (e.g., saving for 
college education) and cash in everyday decisions may use precom- 
mitments to indulgence, especially when the psychological cost of 
such commitments is less concrete. These propositions were tested 
in a series of studies involving real and hypothetical choices as well 
as process measures. The results indicate that a substantial segment 
of consumers choose hedonic luxury rewards over cash of equal or 
greater value; consumers typically explain such choices based on the 
need to precommit to indulgence, to make sure that the award does 
not end up in the pool of money used for necessities. In addition, 
consistent with our analysis, the likelihood of precommitting to in- 
dulgence is enhanced when (a) the consequences of the decision will 
be realized farther in the future, (b) the odds of winning the reward 
are lower, and (c) consumers anticipate how they will use each pos- 
sible award. We also show that awards representing indulgence are 
more effective than cash as incentives for participation in a (real) 
lottery. The theoretical and practical implications of the results are 
discussed. 


KNIGHT, Susan J. see PECHMANN, Cornelia (June 2002) 
KOZINETS. Robert V. (2002), Can Consumers Escape the 


Market? Emancipatory Illuminations from Burning Man 
(June), 20-38. 


This ethnography explores the emancipatory dynamics of the Burning 
Man project, a one-week-long antimarket event. Practices used at 
Burning Man to distance consumers from the market include dis- 


M 


MACCANNELL, Dean (2002), The Ego Factor in Tourism 


(June), 146-151. 


Tourists travel the entire globe to be in the presence of peoples, places, 
and objects they cannot buy or otherwise take possession of except 
in a spiritual sense. This essay explores the noneconomic relation at 
the heart of tourism, which is now said to be the largest economic 
sector in the world. The dominant way commercially successful des- 
tinations have organized touristic experience has been to model them- 
selves as closely as possible on the ego. Other commodities sold on 
the basis of their intangible qualities may be implicated in the same 
narcissistic ego structure. Some questions are raised about the sus- 
tainability of ego-based consumption. 


MANDEL, Naomi and Eric J. JOHNSON (2002), When 


Web Pages Influence Choice: Effects of Visual Primes 
on Experts and Novices (September), 235-245. 


This article extends the idea that priming can influence preferences 
by making selected attributes focal. Our on-line experiments manip- 
ulate the background pictures and colors of a Web page, affecting 
consumer product choice. We demonstrate that these effects occur for 
both experts and novices, albeit by different mechanisms. For novices, 
priming drives differences in external search that, in turn, drive dif- 
ferences in choice. For experts, we observe differences in choice that 
are not mediated by changes in external search. These findings con- 
firmed that on-line atmospherics in electronic environments could 
have a significant influence on consumer choice. 


MANTEL, Susan Powell and James J. KELLARIS (2003), 


Cognitive Determinants of Consumers’ Time Percep- 
tions: The Impact of Resources Required and Available 
(March), 531-538. 


This study examines cognitive processes believed to be responsible 
for systematic distortions in the subjective experience of time. In two 
experiments, subjects were exposed to mock radio ads containing 
congruent or incongruent information and asked to estimate the ads’ 
durations retrospectively. Consistent with a resource-matching hy- 
pothesis, perceived time depended on the interplay of cognitive re- 
sources required and available. When cognitive resources required 
match cognitive resources available (at either high or low levels), 
time estimates were longer than when resources were mismatched. 
Evidence also suggests that durations may be inferred from the amount 
of information reconstructed from and linked to a time interval. 


MARKMAN, Arthur B. see BRENDL, C. Miguel (March 


2003) 


MESSNER, Claude see BRENDL, C. Miguel (March 2003) 
MOORMAN, Christine (2002), Consumer Health under the 


Scope (June), 152-158. 
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This essay offers two new lenses for studying consumer health. Theories 
of psychoimmunology and institutional environments bring a wider 
array of individual, social, cultural, and organizational drivers into view, 
and they expose how higher-stakes and more typical consumer activities 
involve important health issues. This more complex accounting reveals 
that not only is health a critical issue for many topics in the field but 
that consumer research can make important contributions to the study 
of health and the resolution of health problems. 


MORWITZ, Vicki G. see DHOLAKIA, Utpal M. (Septem- 


ber 2002) 


MURRAY, Jeff B. (2002), The Politics of Consumption: A 


Re-Inquiry on Thompson and Haytko’s (1997) “Speak- 
ing of Fashion” (December), 427-440. 


This article explores Thompson and Haytko’s (1997) interpretation of 
fashion discourses by bringing together two opposing perspectives on 
consumers’ use of objects as signs. The first perspective assumes that 
the consumer has free reign in the play of signs (i.e., the consumer is 
constituting). The second assumes that the consumer is imprisoned by 
the signs and codes of the historical moment (i.e., the consumer is 
constituted). The dialectical and discursive tension between these two 
perspectives is used as an orienting framework in the hermeneutic anal- 
yses of 14 phenomenological interviews. Thompson and Haytko’s 
(1997) findings/claims remain pertinent in a professional, middle-class 
context. In addition, this research contributes to their lived hegemony 
premise by emphasizing the dominating tendencies of marketing 
systems. 


N 


NORDHIELM, Christie L. (2002), The Influence of Level 


of Processing on Advertising Repetition Effects (De- 
cember), 371-382. 


This research examines whether or not repetition of features of a 
stimulus are subject to wear-out effects that have until now only been 
tested for the stimulus as a whole. When consumers process features 
in either a shallower or deeper manner, the level of processing per- 
formed dictates the effect of repeated feature exposure on their judg- 
ments. When repeated exposures to features are processed in a shal- 
lower fashion, there is an enhancement in evaluations with no 
subsequent downturn, whereas repeated exposure to features that are 
processed more deeply results in evaluations that exhibit the classic 
inverted U-shaped pattern. 


NOWLIS, Stephen M., Barbara E. KAHN, and Ravi DHAR 


(2002), Coping with Ambivalence: The Effect of Re- 
moving a Neutral Option on Consumer Attitude and 
Preference Judgments (December), 319-334. 


This article examines how the exclusion of a neutral or fence-sitting 
option changes an expressed attitude or preference judgment. Over a 
series of six studies, we find that the exclusion of a neutral response 
option (1) affects the judgment of extreme options (strong positive 
and negative features) more significantly than the judgment of options 
that are average on all features, (2) results in respondents favoring 
the option superior on the more important attribute, and (3) results 
in more risk aversion. We also provide evidence for the underlying 
process and show that our findings are moderated by individual dif- 
ferences on need for cognition and tolerance for ambiguity. 


P 


PECHMANN, Cornelia and Susan J. KNIGHT (2002), An 


Experimental Investigation of the Joint Effects of Ad- 
vertising and Peers on Adolescents’ Beliefs and Inten- 
tions about Cigarette Consumption (June), 5—19. 
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Ninth graders were randomly exposed to one of eight slice-of-life 
videotapes showing stimulus advertising (cigarette, antismoking, both, 
neither) and unfamiliar peers who either did or did not smoke cig- 
arettes. The findings indicate that the cigarette advertising primed 
positive smoker stereotypes, which caused subjects to seek out fa- 
vorable information about the peers shown smoking. Subjects’ beliefs 
and intentions about cigarette consumption were thereby enhanced 
by the joint effects of advertising and peers. However, an antismoking 
advertisement shown in conjunction with cigarette advertising made 
salient negative smoker stereotypes, evoked unfavorable thoughts 
about peers shown smoking, and prevented cigarette advertising from 
promoting smoking. 


R 


RAGHUBIR, Priya and Joydeep SRIVASTAVA (2002), Ef- 


fect of Face Value on Product Valuation in Foreign Cur- 
rencies (December), 335-347. 


This article examines systematic differences in people’s spending 
behavior when using foreign currencies. Rather than overspend or 
underspend in general, we show that individuals’ valuation of a prod- 
uct in an unfamiliar foreign currency is biased toward its nominal 
value—its face value—with inadequate adjustment for the exchange 
rate. This leads to underspending when the face value of a foreign 
currency is a multiple of an equivalent unit of a home currency (e.g., 
4 Malaysian ringgits = 1 U.S. dollar) and overspending when it is a 
fraction (e.g., .4 Bahraini dinar = 1 U.S. dollar). Four studies dem- 
onstrate the robustness of the face value effect across different cur- 
rencies, exchange rate frames, and with samples from two countries, 
and two studies show that ability-related factors such as time pressure 
and experience moderate the face value effect. The article concludes 
by discussing the theoretical implications of the findings. 


RIMER, Barbara K. see KELLER, Punam Anand (June 
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RUSSELL, Cristel Antonia (2002), Investigating the Effec- 


tiveness of Product Placements in Television Shows: 
The Role of Modality and Plot Connection Congruence 
on Brand Memory and Attitude (December), 306-318. 


This article develops and tests a conceptual framework for the practice 
of product placement. The empirical testing introduces a controlled 
experimental approach called the theater methodology. Results show 
that the modality of presentation (visual and auditory) of the place- 
ments and the degree of connection between a brand and the plot of 
the show interact to influence memory and attitude change. Memory 
improves when modality and plot connection are incongruent but 
persuasion is enhanced by congruency. While congruous placements 
appear natural, incongruent placements adversely affect brand atti- 
tudes because they seem out of place and are discounted. 
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SCHLOSSER, Ann E. and Sharon SHAVITT (2002), An- 


ticipating Discussion about a Product: Rehearsing What 
to Say Can Affect Your Judgments (June), 101-115. 


This research examines one aspect of the common but relatively 
understudied consumer behavior context of group interaction. We 
argue and demonstrate that the mere anticipation of group discussion 
can influence people’s product attitudes. This occurs because antic- 
ipating discussion shifts people’s focus toward the criteria dominating 
what they are mentally rehearsing to discuss. Such a shift is important 
because people commonly refer primarily to less important infor- 
mation when they explain or prepare to discuss their attitudes. Three 


studies demonstrate that when people are forming an attitude toward 
a product while anticipating discussion, this focus on less important 
information substantially affects people’s attitudes toward the product. 
As a result, depending on the evaluative implications of what is re- 
hearsed, anticipating group discussion can lead to attitudes that are 
more extreme, more moderate, or similar to those of people not an- 
ticipating discussion. Moreover, when the criteria predominantly re- 
hearsed for discussion do not represent how consumers typically eval- 
uate the products, attitudes affected by the group-anticipation context 
do not correspond to product judgments made outside of the group- 
anticipation context. 


SCHOUTEN, John W. see SHERRY, John F., Jr. (September 
2002) 


SCHWARZ, Norbert (2003), Self-Reports in Consumer Re- 
search: The Challenge of Comparing Cohorts and Cul- 
tures (March), 588-594. 


Self-reports are a key source of information in consumer research. 
Unfortunately, self-reports are highly context dependent, and this 
problem is compounded when comparisons across cohorts or cultures 
are of interest. Age-related changes in cognitive functioning and cul- 
tural differences in cognition and communication influence the re- 
sponse process, resulting in differential context effects that may re- 
verse the ordinal placement of cohorts or cultures on the measure of 
interest. Any observed difference between age groups or cultures may 
therefore reflect a meaningful difference in attitudes or behaviors, a 
difference in the response process, or an unknown mix of both. 


SHAVITT, Sharon see SCHLOSSER, Ann E. (June 2002) 


SHERRY, John F., Jr. and John W. SCHOUTEN (2002), A 


Role for Poetry in Consumer Research (September), 
218-234. 


Consumer researchers are wrestling with the crisis of representation 
that has challenged contiguous disciplines over the past decade. Tra- 
ditional or conventional prose articles seem increasingly insufficient 
as vessels for representing our understandings and experiences. In 
this article, we demonstrate how poetry contributes to the research 
enterprise. We use our own experiences as researcher-poets to illus- 
trate how the writing and close reading of poetry can take us directly 
to the heart of consumption. Our essay is intended to provide a phil- 
osophical basis for the inclusion of poetry between the covers of this 
journal. 


SIMONSON, Itamar see KIVETZ, Ran (September 2002) 
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THOMPSON, Craig J. (2002), A Re-Inquiry on Re-Inquir- 
ies: A Postmodern Proposal for a Critical-Reflexive Ap- 
proach (June), 142-145. 


From a postmodern perspective, a given piece of research reveals as 
much about a research community as it does about the phenomenon 
under study, although these reflexive characteristics tend to be more 
implicit than explicit. 1 propose that a postmodern approach to in- 
terpretivist re-inquiry can generate valuable insights into the back- 
ground of tacit assumptions, normative interests, and disciplinary con- 
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ventions on which consumer research knowledge is constructed. I 
explain the theoretical rationales for critical-reflexive re-inquiry, pre- 
vide some illustrations of the form it might take, and discuss what it 
can contribute to the overall agenda of JCR Re-Inquiries. 
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VAN OSSELAER, Stijn M. J. and Joseph W. ALBA (2003), 


Locus of Equity and Brand Extension (March), 
539-550. 


Prevailing wisdom assumes that brand equity increases when a brand 
touts its desirable attributes. We report conditions under which the use 
of attribute information to promote a product can shift the locus of 
equity from brand to attribute, thereby reducing the attractiveness of 
extension products. This effect is moderated by the degree of ambiguity 
in the learning environment, such that prevailing wisdom is refuted 
when ambiguity is low but is supported when ambiguity is high. 
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WARLOP, Luk see BOLTON, Lisa E. (March 2003) 
WOOD, Stacy L. and John G. LYNCH, JR. (2002), Prior 


Knowledge and Complacency in New Product Learning 
(December), 416-426. 


Our research examines the role of prior knowledge in learning new 
product information. Three studies demonstrate that, compared to 
consumers with lower prior knowledge, those with higher prior knowl- 
edge learn less about a new product. Further, higher knowledge con- 
sumers are able to learn more but learn less due to motivational 
deficits; inferior learning of new product information by those with 
higher prior knowledge is caused by inattention at encoding rather 
than reconstructive errors at retrieval. These results hold both when 
prior knowledge is manipulated experimentally (studies 1 and 2) and 
when it is an individual difference factor (study 3). 


WYER, Robert S., Jr. see BRILEY, Donnel A. (December 


2002) 
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ZEELENBERG, Marcel see INMAN, J. Jeffrey (June 2002) 
ZHOU, Rongrong and Dilip SOMAN (2003), Looking 


Back: Exploring the Psychology of Queuing and the 
Effect of the Number of People Behind (March), 
517-530. 


Queues are a ubiquitous phenomenon. This research investigates con- 
sumers’ affective experiences in a queue and their decisions to leave 
the queue after having spent some time in it (reneging). In particular, 
we find in our first two studies that, as the number of people behind 
increases, the consumer is in a relatively more positive affective state 
and the likelihood of reneging is lower. While a number of expla- 
nations may account for this effect, we focus on the role of social 
comparisons. In particular, we expect consumers in a queue to make 
downward comparisons with the less fortunate others behind them. 
We propose that three types of factors influence the degree of social 
comparisons made and thus moderate the effect of the number behind: 
(a) queue factors that influence the ease with which social compar- 
isons can be made, (b) individual factors that determine the personal 
tendency to make social comparisons, and (c) situational factors that 
influence the degree of social comparisons through the generation of 
counterfactuals. Across three studies, we find support for each mod- 
erating effect. We conclude with a discussion on theoretical impli- 
cations and limitations, and we propose avenues for future research. 
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